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ABSTRACT 

This booklet recommends cooperatively re-examining U.S. public 
education and recognizing that though there are disagreements in the ongoing 
education debate, everyone* s goals are the same (to provide all children^ with 
a quality education and to prepare them for participation in public life) . 
After noting that schools are not living up to American ideals, the booklet 
explains the nature of the problem, discusses the importance of caring about 
the nation’s .children, and examines past efforts to address educational 
problems (increasing spending on education, reducing class size, nationalizing 
curriculum and testing, creating model schools, and allowing school choice) . 
These reforms have all had problems. The booklet notes that the past reforms 
highlight the need for a systematic, reliable, lasting mechanism for promoting 
educational excellence. It recommends looking for trends in the kinds of * 
systems that worked well or poorly across many different cultural settings ,- 
comparing educational outcomes between similar and contemporary societies that 
adopted different education systems, and determining what happened to 
educational outcomes when a given society abandoned one education system in 
favor of another. It concludes that essential elements of an education market 
include parental choice, direct financial responsibility for parents, freedom 
for educators* competition among schools, and the profit motive for schools. 
(SM) 
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With Clear Eyes , Sincere Hearts and Open Minds 

A Second Look at Public Education in America 

bv Andrew J. Coulson 



I t is time to take a second look 
at public education in America. 
Not individually or combatively, 
as we have so often in the past, but 
collectively and cooperatively. It is 
time we recognized that whatever 
our disagreements in the ongoing 
education debate, our goals, in the 
end, are the same. As a nation, we 
all cherish the ideals that every child 
should have access to a good edu- 
cation, that school should not only 
equip students for success in private 
life but also for participation in public 
life, and that our education system 
should help us to build strong and 
harmonious communities. 

Yes, there is disagreement as to 
how well our schools are performing, 
and how they might be improved, 
but the fact that they are not living 
up to our ideals is undeniable. 
Critics from all across the political 
landscape have rightfully lamented 
our failure to provide our poorest and 
most disenfranchised children with a 
quality education. Our shortcomings 
in preparing students for the modern 
workplace are well known to the 
nation’s job seekers and employers. 

o 



Sparse voter turnouts, civic disen- 
gagement among young Americans, 
and students’ lack of knowledge of 
our nation’s history and institutions, 
are regularly lamented. We cannot 
sweep under the rug the fact that 
public school parents are frequently 
thrown into conflict with.one another 
over everything from curriculum 
and methods to sex education and 
school prayer. 

These are grave problems, yet 
we allow them to fester for genera- 
tion after generation. The hostility 
and distrust that pervade education 
policy discussions have poisoned 
our ability to work together toward 
a solution. This cannot continue. Our 
children are too important. 

So, please, let us forget our pol- 
itics, put aside our preconceptions, 
and acknowledge a simple fact: The 
people working in education do so 
because they love children. And our 
dearest wish is to secure for the next 
generation an education worthy of 
that love. If we can manage to cease 
hostilities for a while, we just may be 
able to make that wish a reality. 
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Clear Ey es 

Here as elsewhere, the shortest 
path to a solution begins with a sober 
understanding of the problem. How 
and where are we falling short of our 
educational ideals? To what degree? 
In attempting to answer these ques- 
tions we must be unflinching. Gloss- 
ing over imperfections in our present 
system of education will only delay 
or prevent their correction. At the 
same time, it should be clear that the 
point is not to ascribe blame to indi- 
viduals. Our educators are as good 
and as dedicated a group of people 
as can be found in any profession, 
and even if we were to swap them 
for an entirely different workforce 
tomorrow, it would do nothing to 
address whatever flaws may exist 
in the system’s design. 

Our greatest problem, and yet 
the one whose magnitude we most 
often underestimate, is our astonish- 
ing failure to serve low-income and 
minority children. According to the 
most recent International Adult Lit- 
eracy Survey, one quarter of 16- to 
25-year-old Americans cannot read 
or write well enough to understand a 
bus schedule, let alone put together 
a resume or read a newspaper. 1 We 
have condemned one quarter of our 
young men and women to remain on 
the periphery of society, locked them 



out of most gainful employment, and 
shut them off from the joy and solace 
of the written word. Of these tens of 
millions of young people, a dispro- 
portionate number come from poor 
or minority families. 2 

Every day, all over the country, 
countless other children also are 
shortchanged. There is the child 
who, for any of a number of rea- 
sons, lags behind his age-mates 
in math or science. This student 
is nonetheless pushed ahead year 
after year, to spare him the stress 
of being “flunked.” Instead of reas- 
sessing the system that would inflict 
such trauma, we turn away from this 
child’s growing frustration and confu- 
sion with the subject matter and his 
lack, at each successive grade, of 
the underlying knowledge necessary 
to grasp his current assignments. It 
is as a result of this “social promo- 
tion” that barely literate, barely 
numerate students can be gradu- 
ated from high school, ill-equipped 
to deal with the modern world. 

On the other end of the spec- 
trum is the little girl who begins 
avidly reading horse stories in her 
adolescence and leaps quickly 
ahead to ever richer, more sophisti- 
cated works of literature. By the time 
she reaches high school, she yearns 
to be engaged by more challenging 
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discussions and would profit from 
reading great works of literature. 
Sometimes this spark is kindled into 
an educational blaze, with classes 
tailored to her advanced abilities. 
Too often, though, it is allowed to 
fizzle instead by a system designed 
to serve a mythical “average” stu- 
dent rather than meet the varied 
needs of the individual children in its 
care. How much do we lose when we 
fail to fan these sparks of excitement 
and love of learning? How much do 
our children lose? 

And what of the great teach- 
ers? Those who, year after year, 
elicit from their students achieve- 
ments no one thought possible? 
Those who devise new ways of 
conveying a deep and lasting 
understanding of their subjects? At 
best, we try to identify a handful of 
them, handing out awards for recog- 
nition of a job well done. And there it 
ends. Many more top teachers labor 
in relative anonymity, known only 
to the their immediate colleagues 
and students. Even those identi- 
fied on the state or national level 
are seldom given the opportunity 
to broadly disseminate their suc- 
cessful techniques, or to design 
new lesson plans for use by vast 
numbers of students. 

This indifference to excellent 

With 
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teaching has caused a stagger- 
ing educational and cultural loss 
to ourselves, our children and our 
grandchildren. Imagine a world 
where penicillin, electricity, . and 
modern agricultural techniques 
never spread beyond the handful 
of individuals who developed them. 
Conversely, imagine a world where 
the best educational materials 
and techniques were continually 
searched for, identified, and made 
widely available; where untested 
fads could not gain or keep a 
foothold, and where improvements 
were constantly sought for even the 
most soundly proven and effective 
methods. Our inability to bring the 
remarkable progress evident in so 
many areas of human life to the 
field of education, and especially 
the inability to get the best educa- 
tional methods and materials to all 
the students who need them, has a 
painful and ever-mounting cost. 

Conversely, how can we toler- 
ate the annual pageant in which 
ineffective teachers are shuffled 
from one school to another, rather 
than being helped to improve or 
dismissed? Though job security 
is a valuable asset in attracting 
people to the teaching profession, 
it is impossible to justify the social 
cost of keeping teachers who fail to 
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perform adequately year after year. 
Four out of five teachers agree that 
it must be made easier to fire their 
incompetent peers . 3 They know 
that even though these individuals 
comprise a small portion of the total 
workforce, on a national level they 
impede the educational progress of 
countless children. 

Finally, we must not forget 
the vitriolic conflicts that have 
relentlessly beset our education 
system. Though the “school wars” 
of the past century are sometimes 
thought to be inevitable in a free 
and democratic nation, or even to 
be embodiments of that freedom 
and democracy, these views ring 
hollow. Our religious diversity is 
no less than our diversity of edu- 
cational interests and preferences, 
and yet we have managed to build 
one of the most peaceful heteroge- 
neous religious communities in the 
world. No, our constant bickering 
over curriculum, methods, school 
prayer, sex education, and the 
like are not integral parts of edu- 
cation in a free society. They are 
evidence that we have yet to find 
a harmonious way for Americans 
to pursue their shared educational 
goals while also carrying on their 
varied traditions and meeting their 
unique needs. 



Sincere H earts 

The problems with our educa- 
tion system are thus broader and 
deeper than we usually admit. Do 
we care? Do we really care, in a 
heartfelt, personal way, what hap- 
pens to the millions of boys and 
girls that emerge from high school 
unable to read simple texts? Do we 
care about the children who lose 
confidence because we push them 
relentlessly from one grade to the 
next, whether or not they have mas- 
tered the material? Does it bother 
us to think of all the brilliant young 
minds whose excitement about sci- 
ence or literature fades for lack of 
encouragement? Do we have the will 
to finally end our balkanizing battles 
for control of public education? 

If. we answer yes to these 
questions, we must act. More than 
that, we must take effective action — 
because with genuine caring comes 
genuine commitment. It is not 
enough just to empathize with our 
children’s educational plight. Nor 
is it enough to jump on the first 
reform bandwagon that rolls by, 
hoping it will do some good. If we 
really care about our kids we must 
base our reforms on reason and 
evidence. Unless we make every 
conceivable effort to get results, 
we betray our children and reduce 
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our commitment to an exercise in ! 
feel-good futility. 

These are our kids. Their prob- 
lems are our problems. We have to 
build them a better system of educa- 
tion. We must throw open our minds 
to an honest appraisal of past and 
present, and to an unconstrained 
vision of the future. 

Open M inds 

But though we must be pre- 
pared to consider entirely new 
approaches to public education, 
it would be foolish to ignore the 
experiences of the past. Dedicated 
reformers have been doing their best 
to address our educational problems 
for decades, and while the problems 
persist, we can learn much from the 
reformers’ efforts. Among the most 
strongly advocated and widely imple- 
mented ideas have been: increasing 
spending, shrinking classes, nation- 
alizing curriculum and testing, cre- 
ating “model schools,” and allowing 
“school choice.” Let us look briefly 
at each in turn. 

bwrmsi ng Spending 

You’ve heard the expres- 
sion, “you get what you pay for?” 
The fact that better products and 
services usually cost more than 
inferior ones has conditioned us 
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S to assume that the same pattern 
! holds true for anything, including 
education. Increasing our expendi- 
tures on public schooling has thus 
been seen as a promising way to 
improve its quality since the birth of 
the institution some 150 years ago. 
Though it’s difficult to trace spending 
patterns that far back, we do have 
more recent statistics. What those 
figures show is that we now spend 
roughly five times more per pupil per 
year than we did in 1950, in real, 
inflation-adjusted dollars. 4 

Many factors have contributed 
to this rise. Children now spend more 
days in school per year, schools offer 
a wider variety of programs, school 
buildings are larger and more expen- 
sive, there are many more teachers, 
administrators and non-teaching 
staff per student than there once 
were, salaries have grown, and, 
in recent decades, the number of 
students classified as learning dis- 
abled (and hence eligible for special 
services) has skyrocketed. 5 

Yet, this tremendous growth in 
the apparatus of public schooling, 
and the corresponding dramatic rise 
in its cost, has not ended a history of 
stagnation and decline in academic 
achievement during the last three 
quarters of a century. Yes, a moti- 
vated researcher can find five- or 
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15-year spans during which scores 
on a particular test went up or stayed 
the same. But when the most reli- 
able measures of student achieve- 
ment trends are taken together, they 
point at best to stagnation, and at 
worst to a steady deterioration of 
scholastic achievement over the 
past 70 years. The most alarming 
evidence of a decline has been in the 
most important skill of all: reading. 6 
This finding is sadly consistent with 
the already cited International Adult 
Literacy Survey, in which nearly 
one in four Americans ages 16 to 
25 scored at or below the Survey’s 
lowest level of literacy. 7 

The accuracy of this picture 
is corroborated by numerous other 
research findings and examples at 
the state and district levels. Over the 
years, many studies have compared 
how well students in higher-spend- 
ing public schools performed com- 
pared to their peers in lower-spend- 
ing schools. The overall conclusion 
has been that higher spending is not 
significantly associated with higher 
achievement. 8 Even researchers 
initially skeptical of this conclusion 
have found it to be true: Higher 
public school spending generally 
does not help children learn more. 9 

Indeed, some of the most 
troubled, lowest performing dis- 
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tricts in the country are also among 
those spending the most money. 
Baltimore, Hartford and Washing- 
ton, D.C., for example, all spend 
upwards of $9,000 per pupil annu- 
ally (the national average is about 
$7,000), yet are plagued by poor 
test scores and decaying facilities. 
Between the late 1980s and the 
late 1990s, Kansas City, Missouri 
became the highest spending dis- 
trict in the country, adding well over 
$1 billion to its existing budget in 
obedience to a court ordered reform 
plan. Despite this unprecedented 
infusion of funds, overall student 
achievement did not improve, and 
the judge responsible for the order 
eventually rescinded it, acknowledg- 
ing its failure. 

Nor is the United States alone 
in this problem. Recent research 
on the performance of education 
systems in the 29 nations belong- 
ing to the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) finds a similar consistent 
pattern of declining educational 
productivity. 10 

Please understand that this 
is not to say that higher spending 
is never helpful. There certainly 
are cases where additional public 
school expenditures have yielded 
benefits. The conclusion that we 
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are forced to draw from the evi- 
dence is only that these cases are 
the exceptions, and that they are 
outweighed by the more numerous 
cases in which more money did 
not equal more learning. However 
much we would like to believe that 
we could transform our schools just 
by digging a little deeper into our 
pockets, this notion simply does not 
stand up to scrutiny. 

It has often been noted that 
our public school system is not 
able to make consistently effective 
use of the funds it receives. When 
many districts around the country 
are unable even to maintain their 
buildings in a reasonable state of 
repair despite adequate funding, 
it should come as no surprise that 
greater funding has not improved 
the far more difficult task of student 
learning. 11 If we hope to improve 
our educational outcomes with 
higher spending, we will first have 
to change the system in such a way 
that we can be assured the money 
will be spent wisely. 

Shirnkm g Classes 

Few education reforms receive 
as much public approval as reducing 
class size. At least 21 states have 
adopted class-size-reduction pro- 
grams since 1984. 12 Washington 
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state voters passed a ballot initia- 
tive to further the cause in 2000. 

And Congress voted in 1999 to set 
aside $1.2 billion dollars to subsi- 
dize such programs. California alone 
dedicated an additional $1.5 billion 
to shrink classes from just under 30 
to 20 students. 13 Teachers, too, are 
solidly behind class-size reduction. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers supports significant class-size 
reduction, 14 and the National Edu- 
cation Association (NEA) has a goal 
of reducing all classes to 1 5 or fewer 
students. 15 

Does reducing class size pro- 
duce the kind of improvement we 
seem to expect? It certainly seems 
reasonable to assume that the more 
attention teachers can focus on each 
student, the better students will do. 

Unfortunately, what seems 
reasonable in theory doesn’t always 
hold true in practice — that’s why we 
do studies. Recently, the journal 
Psychological Science in the Public 
Interest published a very thorough 
investigation that sifted through 
the reams of available literature 
on the subject. 16 After poring over 
decades-worth of research, the 
authors concluded that very little 
can be said with regard to higher 
achievement as a result of smaller 
classes. Very tentatively, they sug- 
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gest that reducing class size to 15 
students may improve test scores in 
kindergarten and possibly the first 
grade. Though that gain persists in 
later years, no added benefit seems 
to be achieved from reducing class 
size beyond this point. 

In other words, there is reason 
to believe that reducing class size in 
kindergarten and perhaps the first 
grade may do some good, but in 
older grades there is no evidence 
this will improve achievement. 
And even such a weak endorse- 
ment is qualified by the study’s 
authors, who warn that class-size 
achievement effects may not be 
generalizable to other schools and 
students. 

It seems that we have thrown 
our support behind smaller classes 
not because of the evidence, but 
because they seem like a good 
idea, and because they are less 
controversial and easier to imple- 
ment than alternative reforms 
(if sometimes more expensive). 
Shrinking class sizes across the 
board allows us to feel like we’re 
doing something to help our kids. 
But if we really care about solving 
the serious educational problems 
affecting all our children, we will 
have to look beyond our feelings 
and ask what truly works. 



Nationalizing 
Curricul um, and Testing 

Until the mid 1800s, education 
in the United States was local. Virtu- 
ally all decisions were made at the 
school level, whether the schools 
operated independently or were 
run by local government. 

A chief argument for the cre- 
ation of our modern state-level 
school systems was that the cen- 
tralization of decision-making in the 
hands of experts would usher in a 
new era of more effective teaching 
methods and materials, and thus 
lead to significant improvement in 
student achievement. These same 
arguments are heard today, though 
it is now widely suggested that 
standards and testing should be 
directed by the federal government. 
In a May 2001 survey, 78 percent 
of Americans supported nationally 
standardized tests. 17 

Is our support for nationalizing 
curriculum and testing justified? Or 
is it another example of something 
that seems like it ought to work but 
really doesn’t? There are a couple of 
ways to answer that question. Most 
obviously, we can look at how well 
the move to state-level curricula and 
testing have played out. 

One of the most decisive 
examples was California’s adoption 
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of a new statewide reading instruc- 
tion curriculum in 1987. The adop- 
tion process was very much what 
one might expect, with curriculum 
designers from all over the coun- 
try being solicited to submit their 
proposals, and a state committee 
of education experts selecting the 
winner from among them. It was 
the same sort of process by which 
many other curriculum- and text- 
book-selection decisions are made 
around the country. 

Over the next several years, 
reading scores on the California 
Assessment Program declined 
steadily. Seven years into the 
new reading program, California’s 
fourth-grade reading scores on the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) had fallen to dead 
last in the nation. 

Though some suggested that 
this abysmal showing might be due 
to the state’s high immigrant popula- 
tion or other demographic factors, 
the evidence indicated otherwise. 
In fourth grade reading, California’s 
white students — when considered 
separately from their minority coun- 
terparts — scored worst in the nation 
in reading. The state’s Hispanic 
students also scored worst, and its 
black students were second worst 
in the nation. 
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What had gone wrong? As it 
happened, the education experts on 
the state curriculum committee had 
selected a program that eliminated 
structured, synthetic phonics, the 
practice of systematically teaching 
children to read words by sounding 
out their constituent parts and then 
blending those sounds together. Evi- 
dence showing the great importance 
of phonics in early reading instruc- 
tion was already well established 
before the committee members 
made their decision. 18 

So why did the committee’s 
experts reject all the instructional 
programs that adhered to the con- 
sensus of reading research? Wish- 
ful thinking. Structured, teacher- 
directed methods of instruction 
run counter to the philosophy that 
has held sway in teacher training 
programs for more than 70 years. 
Education philosophers and theo- 
rists, those who have guided the 
curriculum in colleges of education 
fora century, espouse a naturalistic 
teaching philosophy that states all 
learning is natural, and that struc- 
tured, teacher-directed lessons 
are stifling and harmful. So, when 
it came time for a group of educa- 
tors to choose a method of reading 
instruction for California’s millions of 
children, they eschewed structured, 
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empirically proven phonics lessons, 
opting instead for the unproven but 
philosophically appealing “whole 
language” approach. 

To blame California’s rejec- 
tion of effective reading instruction 
methods on this committee would 
be a terrible mistake. These were 
well-meaning individuals doing 
what they thought, and what they 
had been taught, was right. There 
is no reason to think that an entirely 
different group of people would not 
have made the same choice, in spite 
of the evidence in favor of phonics. 

The problem was not with the 
people involved, but with the system 
in which they operated. If there had 
been a mechanism in place that 
would have encouraged commit- 
tee members to heed the most 
reliable research, and that would 
have strongly tied their own profes- 
sional futures to student outcomes, 
then and only then could this com- 
mittee, and the next, and the next, 
be expected to consistently make 
sound decisions. 

The case of California is not 
unique. It is just one episode in a 
long history of arbitrary curriculum 
and textbook selection decisions 
made by well-meaning expert edu- 
cators. Occasionally their decisions 
have been good ones; more often 



they have been dubious or even 
disastrous. 19 

Dismayed by the lack of evi- 
dence mustered by supporters of 
centralized curriculum guidelines, 
Columbia University researcher 
Richard M. Wolf decided to com- 
pare the results of the nations 
participating the Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study to 
determine whether or not having 
national achievement standards 
correlated with higher achieve- 
ment. They didn’t. Though most of 
the participating countries did "have 
a national curriculum or syllabus,” 
Wolf wrote, there was “virtually 
no relationship between student 
performance and having a national 
curriculum or syllabus.” 20 

The 150-year-old prediction 
that centralizing power over the 
curriculum in the hands of experts 
would ensure sound pedagogical 
decisions has been proved false by 
hard, sad experience. Centraliza- 
tion of authority doesn’t provide an 
incentive structure that consistently 
forces educators to heed research 
evidence and to focus on outcomes 
rather than on idealized notions of 
how children should learn. 

The record of state testing pro- 
grams is equally troubled. A great 
body of evidence has been amassed 
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over the past decade pointing to 
widespread corruption in these pro- 
grams. High-stakes test results are 
referred to in the scholarly literature 
as “polluted” and “contaminated” by 
fraud and are considered to be virtu- 
ally useless as measures of actual 
student achievement. The problem 
ranges from occasional outright 
cheating by teachers and principals 
to inflate student scores, to the 
more common practices of “teach- 
ing to the test” and of preventing 
potentially low-scoring students 
from taking the tests. 

These problems occur all over 
the country, from Michigan 21 to Cali- 
fornia, 22 from suburban Connecticut 23 
to central Chicago, 24 and everywhere 
in between. By far, the most telling 
evidence of cheating comes from 
public-school educators themselves. 

A 1992 survey asked 2,256 teach- 
ers, principals, testing coordinators 
and superintendents from around 
the country whether their colleagues 
engaged in blatant cheating. Forty- 
four percent said yes. 25 Fifty-five 
percent of the teachers surveyed 
were aware of flagrantly unethical 
testing practices such as changing 
student’s answers, teaching specific 
test items in advance of the test, and 
giving hints during the test. The 
higher the stakes associated with a 
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particular test, the greater the incen- 
tive to massage its results. 

Apart from the fact that high- 
stakes tests have become unreliable 
measures of student achievement, 
there are other reasons to be appre- 
j hensive about them. Unbeknownst 
i to most education reformers, high- 
stakes national testing programs 
are not a recent idea. More than a 
century ago, England put in place a 
system whereby schools were paid 
based on the number of students 
passing a set of government tests. 
Scientist T. H. Huxley observed 
at the time that this “Payment by 
Results” program “did not compel 
any schoolmaster to leave off teach- 
ing anything; but, by the very simple 
process of refusing to pay for many 
kinds of teaching, it has practically 
put an end to them.” 26 

Even when money is not 
directly at stake, evaluating schools 
solely on the basis of high-profile 
tests can have the same deleteri- 
ous effects. As already noted, U.S. 
public schools already alter their cur- 
ricula to fit the material they know to 
be on state- or district-level tests. 

To the extent that a subject is not 
part of a mandatory state curricu- 
lum or testing program, it is likely to 
be marginalized. This trend is also 
evident in England under its current 
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National Curriculum. According to 
the National Association of Head 
Teachers, the “obsession with pass- 
ing tests in English, mathematics 
and science [means] other subjects 
[are] being overlooked.’’ 27 

Most of us agree on the impor- 
tance of a thorough, well-designed 
curriculum. And the public is solidly 
in favor of academic testing as one 
way to find out how much children 
are learning and how well schools 
are performing. But the benefits to be 
derived from mandatory imposition of 
a particular curriculum or set of tests 
by state and federal governments are 
not supported by the evidence. 

Creating J ^M odel Schools" 

The past century has been filled 
with efforts to create model schools 
or programs that embody recipes for 
success. The assumption underlying 
these efforts has been that, if we can 
identify a set of practices that works 
well in one or more schools, it would 
or could automatically be made avail- 
able to children everywhere. Let’s 
look at some of the most interesting 
attempts along these lines. 

The still famous education 
philosopher John Dewey founded 
the Laboratory School (the Lab) at 
the University of Chicago in 1896, 
and remained its director until 1904 



when he left due to disagreements 
with the University administration. 25 
It is perhaps the best-known “pro- 
gressive” school in the nation, and 
boasts many remarkable achieve- 
ments. Ninety-nine percent of its 
graduates go on to college, and a 
third of its senior class is typically 
among the semi-finalists of the 
National Merit Scholarship Program. 

An independent institution, the Lab 
includes a nursery, an elementary, 
a middle and a high school, with 
a combined enrollment of roughly 
1 ,600 pupils. 29 

Even before the Lab School 
was a gleam in Mr. Dewey’s eye, 
a Washington, D.C. public school 
named Dunbar was making its 
mark on history. Between the late 
1800s and the mid 1900s, Dunbar’s 
achievements were staggering. 
Among its graduates were a general, 
a federal judge, a Cabinet member, 
a Senator and the discoverer of 
blood plasma. What all these men, 
and the rest of the Dunbar alumni, 
had in common was that they were 
African Americans. At a time when 
overt racism and deep-seated preju- 
dice were everywhere, and much of 
the white population thought blacks 
were uneducable, Dunbar students 
were soundly outscoring their white 
counterparts in test after test. 
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Though it lacked proper fund- 
ing, and though few of its teachers 
or administrators had attended 
colleges of education, Dunbar did 
have several advantages. Because 
the city’s white public school officials 
wanted little to do with them, the 
principals of Dunbar enjoyed great 
control over staffing, curriculum and 
discipline policy. Its teachers were 
often brilliant and highly educated, 
having graduated from institutions 
such as Oberlin and Harvard. Rather 
than students being assigned to 
the school automatically, they had 
to choose to attend. Because of 
its reputation for academic rigor, 
students who did choose Dunbar 
knew what they were in for before 
they arrived, and once there, knew 
that expectations for their perfor- 
mance were high. 

Ironically, it was desegrega- 
tion — intended to improve the edu- 
cation of African-Americans — that 
spelled the end of excellence for 
Dunbar High School. Underthe U.S. 
Supreme Court’s 1968 decision in 
Green v. County School Board of 
New Kent County, 30 choice-based 
student assignment programs that 
had the incidental effect of seg- 
regating the races were deemed 
unconstitutional. This went beyond 
the better-known Brown v. Board of 
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Education ruling of 1954 31 which 
had ended only those programs 
that deliberately segregated the 
races. Once Dunbar ceased to 
be a school of choice, receiving 
students by random assignment, it 
came to be seen by school district 
administrators as just another D.C. 
public school. As such, they began 
to reassert their authority over it, and 
Dunbar’s administrative and peda- 
gogical freedom evaporated. By 
the 1990s, Dunbar could no longer 
be distinguished from any other 
troubled inner-city public school. 32 

Just as Dunbar’s independence 
and excellence were being eroded, 
the federal government embarked 
on a bold program to create a score 
of different “model” educational pro- 
grams. Dubbed “Follow Through,” 
the program solicited curriculum 
and methodology proposals from 
education researchers, and then 
arranged to have 22 of these pro- 
grams adopted in a host of schools 
around the country. Academic prog- 
ress and attitudes of the students in 
these schools were then monitored 
during the 1960s and 70s, to deter- 
mine which of the programs were 
most promising. 

One of the participating pro- 
grams, Direct Instruction, stood 
out. Direct Instruction system- 
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atically broke new topics down into 
understandable parts, and then had 
students practice those component 
skills, eventually putting them back 
together to master the complete 
task. This program not only outper- 
formed all others in teaching basic 
skills overall, it placed first in each 
of the subcategories of reading, 
arithmetic, spelling and language. 
Direct Instruction placed a close 
second in promoting advanced 
conceptual skills, and was even the 
most effective at boosting students’ 
self-esteem and responsibility 
toward their work. 

Today, the Follow Through 
experiment has been almost 
entirely forgotten by educators. 
On those rare occasions when it 
is mentioned to student teachers 
in colleges of education, its findings 
are misrepresented and the clear 
superiority of the Direct Instruction 
program goes unmentioned. Why? 
Because, as a highly structured, 
teacher-directed method, Direct 
Instruction runs counter to the 
naturalistic teaching philosophy 
that dominates the nation’s schools 
of education. Not only did Direct 
Instruction fail to catch on in colleges 
of education or in public schools as a 
whole, it was eventually abandoned 
even by the schools that had used it 



so effectively during project Follow 
Through. Student performance at 
these schools predictably fell off 
thereafter. 33 

Though the federal government 
never followed through on Follow 
Through, numerous individuals and 
institutions have come up with their 
own pedagogical models in recent 
years, which they have attempted 
to get schools to adopt. Ten of these 
programs were reviewed by New 
York Times Magazine writer James 
Traub in 1999 for the Thomas B. 
Fordham Foundation. Most of the 
educational models, Traub found, 
could not produce rigorous scien- 
tific evidence showing that they 
improved student achievement. The 
two programs that did produce what 
Traub considered strong supporting 
evidence were newer variations on 
Direct Instruction and Success for 
All, a crisis-intervention program 
designed to prevent inner-city chil- 
dren in the early grades from falling 
behind in reading and math. 

Despite having been supported 
by substantial evidence for 40 years, 
variants of Direct Instruction are esti- 
mated to be in just 150 to 300 34 of 
the nation’s approximately 92.000 35 
public schools. Success for All is in 
use in 1 ,1 30 to 1 ,500 schools. 36 Just 
as Direct Instruction has its critics, 
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so does Success for All. It has been 
pointed out, for instance, that most 
of the studies supporting its effec- 
tiveness have been carried out by 
its creators. 37 An independent study 
conducted to evaluate the program’s 
adoption in the Miami-Dade school 
district found it had no effect. 38 The 
program’s creators have attributed 
the mediocre Florida results to an 
incomplete and/or improper imple- 
mentation of their methods. 

This highlights a problem: 
Even when real student gains are 
attributed to one of these model 
programs, the students tested are 
typically drawn from only one or 
a few schools, making it hard to 
generalize to other schools in other 
regions. What the studies show is 
that a given program can have a 
positive effect, not that it necessarily 
will. Though program creators often 
provide extensive support to schools 
adopting their plans, commitment to 
and understanding of the programs 
varies among the educators who 
use them. Sometimes, even when 
commitment is initially high, it dete- 
riorates over time. Sometimes class- 
room educators make changes to or 
deletions from the program, which 
affects student outcomes. 

For example, in defending the 
results of the Coalition for Essential 
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Schools program, a high-expecta- 
tions-oriented program founded in 
1 985, that organization’s public rela- 
tions director notes that: "When the 
changes embodied in the Coalition’s 
nine common principles are fully 
implemented both inside the class- 
room and in the school as a whole, 
the effects are consistent, beneficial, 
and significant.” 39 The problem is 
ensuring faithful adoption of such 
programs over the long haul. Susan 
J. Bodilly, a senior social scientist at 
RAND, a nonprofit research institute 
based in Santa Monica, Calif., has 
observed that few program design- 
ers have the level of expertise in 
implementation that would enable 
schools to do this on a systemati- 
cally successful basis. 40 

Ensuring faithful implementa- 
tion and achieving widespread 
distribution are two problems that 
have not troubled the Kumon chain 
of “after-school schools.” Founded 
by Japanese high-school teacher 
Toru Kumon, the company offers 
tutoring services that identify the 
areas in which students are weak 
and then provides them with a 
graduated sequence of worksheets 
that build confidence, proficiency 
and eventually mastery in a wide 
range of mathematical and reading 
skills. Operated as a for-profit busi- 
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ness, Kumon has expanded to meet 
growing demand. From its modest 
beginnings in 1958, it has grown to 
enroll 1 .49 million students in Japan 
and an additional 1.36 million in 
other countries. More than 110,000 
American children currently study at 
Kumon USA’s 3,000 schools, and 
the number continues to grow. 

The record of model schools 
and model programs is thus quite 
mixed. Some of the most empiri- 
cally proven programs have been 
shunned by the public schools. 
Some fantastically successful 
public schools have blazed like 
suns for decades, only to fizzle out 
without ever being reproduced else- 
where. Some programs adopted in 
public schools have been success- 
ful in one location but not another. 
Some top private schools, such as 
the Laboratory School, continue 
to serve only a thousand or so 
students after a century of opera- 
tion while others, such as Kumon, 
expand to serve millions within a 
matter of decades. 

One thing the model schools/ 
programs approach does show is 
that there’s hope: Something out 
there works, we’re not dealing with 
an insoluble social catastrophe. 
While the current system seems 
to doom the successful tactics 



that have been discovered to only 
spotty results, at least there are 
good results somewhere. Knowing 
this, it seems reasonable to ask why 
schools such as Kumon have spread 
like wildfire while others, like the Lab 
School, have not. 

Giving Pa rents a Choice 

The idea behind school choice 
is straightforward: Giving families a 
range of educational choices, and 
requiring schools to compete with 
one another for the opportunity to 
serve them, should bring the same 
advances and efficiencies to educa- 
tion that it has brought to so many 
other areas of human endeavor. 
Schools that do a good job serving 
families would thrive, while those that 
do a poor job would lose students 
until they improved, were taken over 
by their competitors, or closed. 

But while some people see 
parental choice and competition 
between schools as promising 
reforms, and worth trying out, 
others see them as a threat to the 
very existence of public education. 
That, I suggest, is a mistake — albeit 
an understandable one. 

The root of this mistake is our 
failure to distinguish between the 
fundamental ideals of public educa- 
tion and our current institutions of 
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public schooling. Our current system 
of state-run schools has been around 
for so long that we’ve come to view it 
as the only possible way of fulfilling 
our educational ideals. More than 
that, we’ve come to see our state-run 
school systems as indistinguishable 
from the goals that they are meant to 
achieve. As a result, any reform that 
significantly alters the way schooling 
is provided is now mistakenly seen 
as an attack on, the whole idea of 
public education. 

But public education is not a 
particular pile of bricks and mortar, 
nor is it a particular shelf full of regu- 
latory minutiae. Public education is 
the idea that all children should 
have access to good schools, and 
that they should be prepared not just 
for success in private life, but also 
for participation in public life. If we 
are truly committed to these ideals of 
public education, we have to pursue 
them by the most effective possible 
means. We know that our current 
approach to public schooling is fall- 
ing short of our expectations, and 
so we must be prepared to consider 
alternative approaches. 

If a school system based on 
parental choice and competition 
can do a better job of fulfilling both 
our individual needs and our shared 
social goals, then we owe it to our 



children and ourselves to make that 
system as widely available as pos- 
sible. The question is, can it? 

Supporters of school choice 
believe it can, because they see 
their reform as a solution to the 
problems experienced with “model 
school” programs. Competition and 
parental choice, they believe, would 
give educators the incentive to adopt 
effective pedagogical programs, 
implement them widely, and main- 
tain and improve them over time. 
Educators who succeeded in doing 
so would enjoy all the personal, pro- 
fessional, and financial rewards that 
their important work deserves, while 
those who failed to do so would risk 
putting their careers in jeopardy. 

That, in a simplified form, is 
the theory. But the modern school 
choice movement is young, and no 
unanimity has yet been achieved on 
the best way to implement a choice 
program. A variety of proposals have 
been made, and some have already 
been implemented, and they must 
be evaluated on their performance 
in the real world. So let’s look at the 
three of the most widely discussed 
and studied choice programs: char- 
ter schools, education vouchers, and 
tuition tax credits. 

Charter schools are public 
schools that are allowed somewhat 
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greater latitude in choosing their 
curriculum and hiring their teach- 
ers than traditional public schools. 
Students generally have to choose 
to attend a charter school, and the 
schools have to accept everyone 
who applies or, if they are oversub- 
scribed, must admit students on the 
basis of a random lottery. 

Among the most recent surveys 
of the charter school research were 
a pair of reports published in Octo- 
ber and November of 2000. The first 
report was by the National School 
Boards Association (NSBA), 41 a 
frequent critic of charter schooling, 
while the second was released by 
the Center for Education Reform 
(CER), 42 a supporter of the charter 
movement. Not at all surprisingly, 
the NSBA report condemned charter 
schools for having failed to live up to 
expectations in the areas of innova- 
tion and student achievement, while 
CER lauded the schools for their 
successes in these areas. 

The ease with which these 
organizations could look at the 
same body of research and come 
to contradictory conclusions is 
explained by two factors: First, most 
of the research is not in the form of 
rigorous scientific experiments with 
concrete, measurable findings. 
Second, results have varied from 
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one charter school to the next, and 
each side in the debate has had a 
tendency to accentuate the positive 
and eliminate the negative. 

In judging the success of char- 
ter schooling, the current lack of 
conclusiveness described above is, 
well, inconclusive. Charter schools, 
and choice programs generally, do 
not promise that all freely-chosen 
schools will excel, but rather that the 
better schools and better methods 
will drive out the worse ones over 
time, leading to steady and con- 
tinuous improvement in the public’s 
desired educational outcomes. 

Since charter schooling is less 
than a decade old, and most charter 
schools have been around for just 
a few years, it is still premature to 
say how well this process is work- 
ing. For the moment, at least, no one 
disputes the fact that parental satis- 
faction is higher in charter schools 
than in traditional public schools, 
and that the movement is growing 
as a result. 

Education voucher programs 
represent a more profound change 
than charter schools, giving parents 
not just a choice of government-run 
schools, but also allowing them 
to chose independent schools. 
Instead of education tax money 
always being given to public school 
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districts based on their enrollment 
figures, the money follows children 
to whichever public or independent 
schools their parents think will serve 
them best. 

Research into the academic 
outcomes of voucher programs has 
been somewhat more consistent 
than that done on charter schools. 
Most rigorous, randomized experi- 
ments evaluating voucher programs 
have found academic benefits in 
one or more subjects after the first 
few years of participation . 43 This has 
not stopped a vigorous and often 
hostile debate over the significance 
of the findings. Critics allege that 
the gains are not generalizable 
beyond the studied groups, or that 
variations in the specific findings of 
different researchers cast doubt on 
the entire enterprise. 

At present, the tide seems to 
have turned somewhat in favor of 
voucher supporters. Researchers at 
the University of Indiana, who found 
no significant benefit from the Cleve- 
land voucher program in its first year 
of operation, are now reporting that 
they too are seeing higher perfor- 
mance from voucher students after 
several years of participation. Pro- 
fessor John Witte, whose early work 
on the Milwaukee voucher program 
was often cited by critics of vouch- 



ers, now counts himself among the 
supporters of that program . 44 

As with charter schools, the 
research does consistently show that 
parents are more satisfied, usually 
far more satisfied, with their chosen 
voucher schools than they were 
with their previous public schools. 
But the very freedom of parents to 
direct their own children’s education 
is at the heart of other criticisms lev- 
eled at vouchers. Some critics fear 
that if all parents were allowed to 
make key educational choices for 
their children, integration and social 
harmony would suffer. 

Yet another, usually quite sepa- 
rate, group of critics cautions that 
existing voucher programs should 
be evaluated solely on their own 
terms, rather than being treated 
as though they were tests of the 
underlying principles of parental 
choice and competition between 
schools. Their concern is that the 
specific restrictions, features, and 
omissions of existing voucher pro- 
grams may have a powerful effect on 
their success or failure. Ignoring the 
details of current voucher programs, 
they suggest, could lead to errone- 
ous conclusions about school choice 
programs more generally. 

An alternative approach to 
ensuring universal access to the 
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education marketplace is to offer a 
credit against state and local taxes 
for anyone who pays tuition for a child 
in an independent school. Instead of 
taxing families and then giving them 
back their money in the form of an 
education voucher, parents would be 
able to keep more of the money they 
themselves earned, and thus more 
easily afford tuition payments. 

Even families who pay little or no 
state or local taxes can benefit from 
such a program. The process works 
like this: Businesses and individual 
taxpayers make donations to private 
scholarship funds, and claim a credit 
against their own taxes. Scholarship 
funds then distribute that money to 
families, paying some or all of their 
children’s tuition at the independent 
schools of their choosing. 

Tax credit programs have sev- 
eral variations. Some, like the pro- 
gram operating in Arizona, do not 
allow the credit to be taken against 
tuition payments for a specified 
child, instead requiring taxpayers to 
make donations only to scholarship 
funds for the benefit of anonymous 
children. This prevents parents from 
using the credit to offset their own 
children’s educational expenses, 
just as it prevents friends, grand- 
parents, and other relatives from 
helping out those closest to them. 



Such restrictions are generally politi- 
cally motivated, and yield no obvious 
educational benefit. 

Credits can also be phased 
in over time, to make it easier for 
the legislature, public school dis- 
tricts, and state treasury to handle 
migration of students from state-run 
schools to independent schools. By 
tying the phase in of a tax-credit pro- 
gram to a gradually rising income 
ceiling for families eligible to receive 
tuition assistance from private schol- 
arship funds, it would be possible to 
ensure that the most needy families 
are the first to benefit. 

One respect in which tax-cred- 
its are similar to the existing public 
school system is that no taxpayer is 
forced to subsidize religious educa- 
tion. A citizen who wanted to help 
low-income families gain access 
to independent schools, but who 
did not wish to support religious 
schooling, could make a donation 
to a strictly secular scholarship fund. 
Alternately, that citizen could simply 
not take the credit at all. Alternately, 
citizens who were not fundamentally 
opposed to religious education could 
donate to scholarship funds that 
treated religious and non-religious 
schools equally, leaving the choice 
up to individual parents. Since all 
the money spent under a tax credit 
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program is private money (it is never 
collected in taxes in the first place), 
there can be no entanglement of 
church and state. 

Tax credits are superior to the 
existing public school system, and 
to charter schools, in that they do 
not discriminate against parents who 
wish to pursue a religious education 
for their children. The free exercise 
of religion guaranteed under the 
First Amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution would thus be more fully 
realized under a tax-credit system 
than it is today. 

Without direct government 
funding of schools, there would 
be no need for extensive govern- 
ment involvement in the operation 
of schools, as there is with public 
schools today. Bureaucratic red 
tape, and the inertia of large gov- 
ernment enterprises are frequently 
cited as problems with existing public 
schools, and these could go away 
entirely under a tax-credit system. 

The tuition tax credit systems 
described above are quite a recent 
idea, but even the young and quite 
restrictive Arizona program, which 
limits the size of the credit to just 
$500 per taxpayer and does not 
allow businesses to take the credit, 
raised 17 million dollars for inde- 
pendent school tuition assistance 



in 2000, after just a few years of 
operation. By raising or eliminating 
existing limits and expanding the 
program to include education tax 
credits for businesses, the program 
could be expanded to serve every 
family who wished to participate. 

One aspect in which tax cred- 
its, charter schools, and vouchers 
are similar is in their positive social 
effects. Early worries raised about 
choice programs have now been 
put to rest by numerous indepen- 
dent studies. In particular, con- 
cerns that parental choice would 
“cream off’ the brightest students 
from traditional public schools, and 
attract mostly white students, have 
turned out to be mistaken. 45 This is 
consistent with recent findings that 
freely chosen private schools are 
generally better integrated by race 
and socioeconomic status than 
public schools. 46 So, in their social 
effects, choice programs may have 
an advantage over both traditional 
public schools and over the other 
reforms discussed above. 

History^s Les sons 

We can learn a lot from the 
reforms that have been tried to date. 
We know that indiscriminately chan- 
neling more funding into our existing 
education system does not reliably 
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improve outcomes. We also know 
that some relatively expensive pro- 
grams, such as reducing class size, 
can achieve positive results, but that 
these are far more limited in scope 
than we thought. Our experiences with 
both government-imposed standards 
and model-school programs reveal 
that good intentions don’t reliably 
translate into good outcomes. 

Without some kind of incentive 
structure to ensure that standards 
and materials are wisely chosen 
and properly implemented, practi- 
cal applications often fail to live up 
to expectations. Charter schools and 
vouchers attempt to add that miss- 
ing ingredient, by injecting parental 
choice and competition between 
schools into our education system. 
Early results are generally positive, 
but critics of these programs are still 
far from convinced. 

At the very least, past reforms 
point to the need for a systematic, 
reliable, lasting mechanism for pro- 
moting educational excellence. The 
question is: Where to look for such 
a mechanism? We can ask how 
people in other nations educate 
their children, but most industrialized 
nations have systems very similar to 
our own. There are certainly varia- 
tions in outcomes between them, 
but these are generally attributable 



to cultural factors, and to current 
curriculum choices (often just as 
arbitrary as our own), and so pro- 
vide only limited insight into the sort 

i 

| of system we seek. 47 
I What we can do is look at his- 
I tory. Schooling is not a new inven- 
| tion. Its lineage can be traced back 
1 two-and-a-half-thousand years, and 
i this awesome wealth of experience 
| has many lessons to teach us. We 
| cannot, however, just pick and 
choose one or a few historical school 
systems and claim that they would 
necessarily work for us today. After 
! all, many factors outside the class- 
room affect educational outcomes, 
and societies have changed much in 
the past two-and-a-half millennia. 

A more promising approach 
is to look for trends in the kinds of 
systems that worked well or poorly 
across many different cultural set- 
tings. We can also compare educa- 
tional outcomes between similar and 
contemporary societies that adopted 
different education systems. Finally, 
it is useful to see what happened to 
educational outcomes when a given 
society abandoned one system of 
education in favor of another. 

In Market Education: The 
Unknown History, I applied this 
three-pronged approach to a dozen 
civilizations from Greece in the 5 th 

n n 
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century B.C. and the early medi- 
eval Muslim empire, to 19 th century 
America and modern Japan. 48 That 
research led to the following remark- 
able conclusion: 

Free education markets, in 
which parents choose their children’s 
schools and schools must compete 
with one another to attract and serve 
those children, consistently outper- 
form all other approaches to school 
governance. 

Though parental choice and 
market forces are seen as path- 
breaking innovations by their advo- 
cates and as dangerously unprec- 
edented reforms by their opponents, 
they are neither. The first system of 
broad-based education that reached 
beyond a tiny ruling elite was the 
education marketplace of ancient 
Athens, 2,500 years ago. Time and 
again throughout history, individu- 
als and groups created schools in 
response to public demand without 
the need for government interven- 
tion. Even the view that state-run 
school systems were needed to 
bring literacy and learning to the 
masses is mistaken. Both literacy 
and elementary school enrollment 
were nearly universal in England 
and the United States before public 
schools were widely established in 
either nation. 

o 
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The wealth of evidence on which 
these findings are based is extensive. 
So much so, in fact, that it is difficult 
to do it justice within the confines 
of so brief an essay as this. Rather 
than attempt a pared-down sum- 
mary of that evidence which would 
unavoidably be “abridged too far,” 

I encourage readers to see the full 
presentation in Market Education. In 
place of an overly compressed list of 
historical precedents, it’s more sen- 
sible to jump right to the heart of the 
matter: to a discussion of the reasons 
why education markets have consis- 
tently performed so well under widely 
varying social conditions. 

Far from being a policy smor- 
gasbord, from which individual ele- 
ments can be casually selected or 
rejected based on personal taste 
or political expediency, education 
markets behave much more like 
fragile ecosystems. If any essential 
element is eliminated, the entire 
system begins to decline. What 
then are the essential elements of 
an education market? Based on my 
research, they are as follows: 49 

• Choice for parents 

• Direct financial responsibility 
for parents 

• Freedom for educators 

• Competition among schools 

• The profit motive for schools 
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Taken together, these five fac- 
tors create the incentive that is miss- 
ing from the current system. They 
promote the development of effec- 
tive educational methods, and also 
the dissemination and perpetuation 
of those methods. They constitute, 
in other words, exactly the sort of 
mechanism we are looking for to 
address our educational problems. 

Are they controversial? Yes. 
Would most of us prefer it if direct 
parental financial responsibility and 
the profit motive could be dropped 
from the list? Of course. There is no 
question that if effective substitutes 
could be found for these factors 
it would significantly broaden the 
appeal of an education market. 

The trouble is, there are no 
such substitutes. Having parents 
pay directly for their own children’s 
education has proven to be an 
indispensable component of effec- 
tive education markets from their 
inception in classical Athens all the 
way to their most recent incarnation 
in the Japanese tutoring system that 
has given us successes like Kumon. 
However distasteful this idea may 
seem on the surface, the logic that 
underlies it is obvious and inescap- 
able: what people pay for, they pay 
attention to, and what they get for 
free they become complacent about. 



We all know this to be true from our 
everyday lives, and the fact that it 
holds just as true in the field of edu- 
cation as it does elsewhere should 
not surprise us. 

Nevertheless, it does pose a 
problem. How do we ensure that 
all children, regardless of family 
income, have access to good 
schools if the creation and perpetu- 
ation of good schools depends on 
parents footing some or all of the 
bill? We do not have to look far for 
the answer. By offering need-based 
financial assistance to low-income 
parents, all Americans could 
become full participants in the edu- 
cational marketplace. Those who 
could afford to pay for their own 
children’s education would do so, 
while those needing varying degrees 
of financial help would receive it. 
This would preserve the benefits 
of direct tuition payment by parents 
for the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, since only a fraction of parents 
would need to have the entire cost of 
their children’s education defrayed 
by others . 50 

The best way to provide such 
assistance has been a subject of 
considerable debate among schol- 
ars in recent years, but unlike most 
education policy debates, it has 
bpefi remarkably civil, rational, and 
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empirically grounded. The people 
attempting to resolve this issue 
have demonstrated that their con- 
cern is simply to find the best way 
of empowering low-income parents 
to pursue educational excellence for 
their children. 

Some favor a form of education 
voucher similar to that in use in the 
city of Milwaukee, while others seek 
to promote the spread of private 
scholarship-granting organizations 
through the use tax credits, as the 
state of Arizona has begun to do. 
One thing that both sides agree on 
is that existing programs currently 
serve far too few children, and that 
all of our nation’s families deserve 
to be empowered to seek out the 
best schools for them, whether those 
schools are independent or are run 
by the state. 

The other element of true edu- 
cation markets that lacks popular 
appeal is the need for a more sub- 
stantial percentage of schools to be 
operated for-profit. While this idea 
certainly sounds mercenary in the 
context we’re used to on the sub- 
ject of education, it only expresses 
what we all mean when we say that 
private schools seem to be of higher 
quality than public ones. Private 
schools have the incentive to excel 
that public schools do not, and for 
this reason, they do better. That’s 



why so many public school teachers 
send their children to them . 51 

No matter how unsettling the 
idea of for-profit schools may seem 
to us today, their importance is as 
obvious as it is monumental. The 
absence of the profit motive has 
been the chief reason that the top 
teachers and the best methods have 
been unable to reach the millions of 
children who need them. 

In the absence of a profit 
motive, the best public and inde- 
pendent non-profit schools serve 
roughly the same number of chil- 
dren year after year, simply turning 
away children when their existing 
classrooms are full. Institutions 
like the elite prep schools of New 
England and the progressive Labo- 
ratory School in Chicago have not 
been able to reach more than one 
or a few thousand students annually, 
though many have been in existence 
for more than a century. 

Contrast their experience with 
that of for-profit tutoring schools 
such as Kumon, which have man- 
aged to grow explosively to keep 
pace with growing demand. Within 
the vibrant Japanese tutoring indus- 
try, top teachers are paid salaries on 
a par with that nation’s top baseball 
players. By creating new curricula, 
developing new methods, and train- 
ing new teachers, these top teachers 
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are able to bring their gifts to hun- 
dreds of thousands of children. 

Kumon and its Japanese com- 
petitors are not alone. Other popular 
for-profit tutoring schools, such as 
America’s own Sylvan Learning 
Systems, have also managed to 
expand rapidly in response to rising 
demand for their services. Even at 
the college level, institutions like the 
University of Phoenix have demon- 
strated how the profit motive can 
fuel rapid expansion of schools that 
do a good job of meeting students’ 
needs. It has long been known that 
the ability to rapidly disseminate 
popular services is a hallmark of 
for-profit enterprises . 52 The belief 
that this relationship does not apply 
to schools is based on prejudice and 
simply mistaken . 53 

Once we’ve made it over the 
twin hurdles of accepting the need 
for parents to have direct financial 
responsibility for their children’s 
education and the need for at least 
some schools to be spurred to excel- 
lence by the profit motive, there still 
remains the nagging question of the 
social effects of market education. 
We all want our schools to foster 
strong and harmonious communi- 
ties, and we would not wish to jeop- 
ardize that goal even if literacy rates 
and academic achievement were 
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greatly improved in the process. 

Fortunately, concerns over the 
social effects of parental choice in 
an open marketplace have been 
unwarranted. In fact, they have been 
exactly backward. Time and again, 
it has been free education markets 
that have allowed diverse groups 
to harmoniously pursue both their 
shared educational goals and their 
unique and varied traditions. 

It has not been diversity that 
has set neighbor against neighbor, 
but coercion. If parents had been 
allowed to choose their own schools 
rather than being forced to relocate 
in order to send their children else- 
where, much of the segregation of 
neighborhoods over the past several 
decades by socioeconomic level 
would never have taken place. We 
seldom think of the public education 
system in terms other than those of 
equality of opportunity for all, but this 
is an instance in which the cause 
of equality has been disserved by 
public school policy. 

When understood in this way, 
the endless series of battles for con- 
trol of public schooling can finally be 
seen for what it is, an inevitable and 
unfortunate side effect of creating 
an establishment of education. The 
founding fathers of our nation wisely 
forbade Congress from establishing 
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a single system of religion for all citi- 
zens, in order to avoid the turmoil 
that this had caused in England. So, 
too, must we realize that any estab- 
lishment of a single “official” system 
of education for all children invari- 
ably leads to conflict within diverse 
communities. It has repeatedly done 
so throughout history. 

Free-market education, by 
contrast, has consistently allowed 
heterogeneous peoples to more 
harmoniously pursue their educa- 
tional needs and goals. 54 Though 
private schools have become vastly 
better integrated over the past 40 
years, our public school system is 
little better integrated today than it 
was when the first mandatory busing 
program was introduced. 55 

A Closin g Plea 

Perhaps this is too much to 
take in at once. It may be that the 
idea of moving to a market-based 
system of education seems too big 
a departure from the school system 
we have grown accustomed to. 

But the system we have grown 
accustomed to has failed us. If we 
truly care about our children we 
must take a long, hard look at the 
underlying reasons for its failure. 
Our school system is not falling 
short academically because of the 




people who staff it or the curricula 
they teach. It is not falling short due 
to lack of funds or good ideas. It is 
falling short academically because it 
lacks a mechanism that consistently 
promotes, identifies, perpetuates 
and disseminates good ideas. 

Our school system is falling 
short of our social goals because 
parents do not have a choice, a 
freedom they should have in the 
United States of America. By its 
very design, the prevalent system 
of public schooling forces a needless 
conformity on a vibrant, diverse and 
dynamic society. 

We need to learn to live happily 
and harmoniously with one another. 
But people do not learn the value 
of liberty and mutual respect from 
a monolithic school apparatus that 
forces them to either accept the 
views of the dominant group or to 
impose their own views instead. We 
have enjoyed religious harmony in 
this nation not because we have 
forced all our citizens to attend an 
established Church, but precisely 
because we have not done so. The 
social conflicts that arise around 
public schooling do so precisely 
because public schooling is an 
establishment of education. 

Yes, market-based education, 
coupled with financial assistance for 
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low-income families, is a bold idea. 
But the time has come for bold ideas. 
At the very least, we owe it to our 
children to openly discuss the merits 
of reintroducing market incentives in 
education — not in the hostile fashion 



that has become the norm in recent 
reform debates, but with care, civility 
and wisdom. 

Their future — our future — 
depends on it. 
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